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TORONTO — As U.S. policy 
toward Cuba begins to twitch 
anew, no third country feels 
more anxiety than the long- 
standing mutual friend of these 
old Cold War enemies, Canada. 

By keeping open its lines to 
Cuba for the past 35 years, Can- 
ada has exemplified the benefits 
of engaging the government of 
Fidel Castro and of doing busi- 
ness in the Cuban market. Cana- 
da’s pointed defiance of Ameri- 
can efforts to isolate Castro 
politically and punish Cuba eco- 
nomically has been a chronic irri- 
tant to American presidents 
from John F. Kennedy onward. 

Canada’s imports from Cuba 
in 1993 amounted to $140 mil- 
lion, most of it sugar and nickel; 
that year Cuba bought $77 mil- 
lion worth of Canadian goods. 
Some 30 Canadian companies 
have joint venture agreements 
with Cuban counterparts, and 
Canadians are Cuba’s principal 
source of English-speaking tour- 
ists— some 130,000 Canadian 
snowbirds flock to the new beach 
resorts east of Havana every 
year. 

Accustomed as Canada has be- 
come to being in the American’ 


cross-fire over Cuba policy, to- 
day it finds itself accused on Cap- 
itol Hill, from both sides of the 
aisle, of no less than profiteering 
on the sweat of oppressed Cu- 
bans, as well as of not showing 
due deference to the U.S. politi- 
cal program, including its trade 
embargo against the impover- 
ished island nation of 11 million. 

At the center of the debate is 
a piece of proposed Republican 
legislation designed to tighten 
further the screws on Cuba’s be- 
leaguered economy by intimidat- 
ing non-Americans who trade 
with the former Soviet client 
state. Jorge Dominguez, a Latin 
America expert at Harvard Uni- 
versity, called the legislation 
“the Canada-Bashing Act of 
1995.” 

The new jitters in Canada be- 
gan with what looked like a 
break in U.S.-Cuba relations in a 
direction Canada would applaud. 
Early this month, the Clinton ad- 
ministration began to signal its 
intention to relax the Cold War 
political and economic isolation 
of Cuba. 

But word of an incipient ad- 
ministration mellowing helped to 
stir resistance among the influ- 
ential Cuban community in the 
United States and provoked a 
strong response from the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Jesse Helms 
(R-N.C.), who has long borne an 
animus against Castro’s Cuba. 

Helms and Rep. Dan Burton 
(R-Ind.) introduced legislation 
that would tighten the economic 
sanctions against Cuba— and its 
immediate casualty was the ad- 
ministration’s nascent Cuba ini- 
tiative. 

Among the bill’s components 
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are measures that trouble the Cana- 
dians deeply. One would bar sugar, 
molasses and syrup imports to the 
United States from countries, in- 
cluding Canada, that import sugar 
from Cuba. Another would bar entry 
into the United States of anyone 
purchasing or renting property in 
Cuba confiscated from Americans af- 
ter Castro came to power in 1959. 

The Helms-Burton legislation ap- 
parently enjoys broad bipartisan sup- 
port and is likely to pass after hear- 
ings this spring. 

Last week, Canadian Foreign Min- 
ister Andre Ouellet said “we cannot 
accept that our Canadian firms, who 
are legitimately doing business in oth- 
er countries, be restricted by foreign 
legislations.” Standing at his side was 
Cuban Foreign Minister Roberto Ro- 
baina, who was in Ottawa to mark the 
50th anniversary of unbroken diplo- 
matic relations with Havana. 

The Canadian government, in an 
indignant seven-page diplomatic note 
to the United States, protested that 
the proposed legislation violated U.S. 
obligations under the North American 
Free Trade Agreement and member- 
ship in the World Trade Organization, 
as well as international law. 

Dominguez speculated that the 
bill was so sweeping that, for exam- 
ple, a Canadian travel agent booking 
space for a tourist in a Cuban hotel 
built on expropriated Cuban land 
might be barred from entering the 
United States. “The hope of the bill 
is that by creating prospects for 
massive litigation, various firms in 
Canada will decide that they would 
prefer not to invest in Cuba at all,” 
Dominguez said. 

Supporters of the measure do not 
appear to disagree. ‘The goal of this 
legislation is to say to businessmen 
in Canada or anywhere else that if 
you want to do business with Cuba 
and with the United States, you have 
to make a choice,” said Marc Thies- 
sen, press secretary of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Congressional sponsors used 
tough language against Canada in a 


floor debate last week. Burton said 
Washington’s friends in Canada and 
elsewhere “are attempting to cash in 
on Cuba’s misery with no regard to 
the interests of the Cuban peo- 
ple ” 

Choosing language that touches a 
particularly raw nerve among Cana- 

“I think the United 
States has a right to 
expect Canada to he 
somewhat 
deferential 99 to 
American interests. 

— Rep. Robert G. Torricelli 

dians, Rep. Robert G. Torricelli (D- 
NJ.) said, “I think the United States 
has a right to expect Canada to be 
somewhat deferential” to American 
interests, “as the United States 
would certainly be with an issue that 
was disproportionately important to 
Canada.” 


Coincidentally, and perhaps to v 
demonstrate to Americans that its 
coziness with Cuba has limits, earlier 
this month Canada quietly expelled 
three of the five Cuban diplomats at 
the Montreal consulate, apparently 
on grounds of espionage. 

A Canadian sugar executive who 
did not wish his company identified 
said he expected the proposed legis- 
lation would have a negative ripple 
effect not just on the sugar industry 
but on associated trades such as 
freight haulers, manufacturing 
plants and packagers. ! 

To Bill Graham, the member of j 
Parliament who heads the standing ■ 
committee on foreign affairs in the 
Canadian House of Commons, the 
legislation “is much more worrisome 
in terms of what it represents as a 
U.S. attitude: If countries don’t play 
by our rules, we’ll penalize them.” 

In the long run, whether by sticks, 
carrots or the passage of time and 
Fidel Castro, Cuba is likely to join 
the family of nations — but even 
then, Canada could find itself at a 
new disadvantage. It will have lost 
its fortunate position as Cuba’s big- 
gest and only market north of the 
Rio Grande. I 



